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cases of spontaneous birth occurred in pelves with a conjugate diameter 
which was not above 8.5 centimetres. In 27 cases of flat pelves with a 
conjugate between 8 and 8.5 cm., 27 children were born unassisted, 25 
of these were living, and but 2 dead. In generally contracted pelves of 
8.5 and under, in 20 cases, 20 children were bom living. 

Caesarean, and Porro Caesarean section were performed on an average 
of 1 case in every 1878 births, Of 17 of these cases 7 died, or 41.2 per 
cent. The year 1888, however, showed marked improvement in this 
operation, in that in 6 cases only 1 ended fatally. 

The highly conservative principles upon which the Caesarean cases 
were selected, are exhibited in the fact that in the first ten cases (all 
Porro-Caesarean) the conjugata vera did not exceed 6.5 cm. Case 11 
in the list was performed for rupture of the uterus, and cannot therefore, 
strictly speaking, be either a Sanger-Csesarean or a Porro-Csesarean 
operation. The delivery in this case was effected by enlarging the tear 
with a knife, extraction of the child, and subsequent suture. The child 
was dead, but the mother recovered. Case 12 was a Sanger-Csesarean 
section which died of peritonitis on the fourth day. Cases 13 and 14 were 
Porro operations in which the conjugate measured 55 cm., both mothers 
recovered, and both children were living. Cases 15, 16, and 17 were 
all Sanger operations, all recovered, and the children were all bom living. 

So much for the brief summary of this large material. Are we war¬ 
ranted at once in drawing any definite conclusions as to relative indica¬ 
tion for these various operations, and, above all, can we thus determine 
the proper relative position of the Caesarean section? We think not. 
Great as the material is, it is too much under the control and liable to 
the bias of one man, to enable us to rest with entire satisfaction upon 
the conclusions, as final. Individual differences are especially noticeable 
in the Csesarean list. While our list of 17 cases gives us 2 children 
dead (not counting the case of rupture of the uterus) and 6 mothers 
died, Leopold’s list of 23 cases shows all the children born alive, and 
but 2 mothers died, or 8, 6 per cent., or from a summary of all the cases 
in Leipzig and Dresden, performed by the Sanger-Csesarean method, 33 
in all, a mortality of 9 per cent. 

We shall look with interest, for the appearance of a summary of the 
world’s cases, such as has been wont to appear from time to time from 
Dr. Harris’s pen, with especial reference to the thorough antiseptic 
conditions of the operation, the careful suture of the uterus by Sanger’s 
method, and the timely aid afforded before the woman has been too long 
in labor. H. A. K 


Diseases of the Skin : theib Description, Pathology, Diagnosis, and 
Treatment. By H. Radcliffe Crocker, M.D. (Lond.), F.R.C.P. 
Lond., Physician to the Department for Diseases of the Skin in University 
College Hospital, etc. 8vo. pp. xxxii., 746. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, 
Son & Co., 1888. 

Dr. Crocker has long been favorably known as a chief figure in 
what one may perhaps venture to call the dermatological renaissance in 
England. His contributions to current literature have been numerous 
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and valuable, and the various sections on diseases of the skin written 
for Heath’s Dictionary of Surgery exhibited a marked faculty for the 
presentation of facts in an orderly and comprehensible way. It may, 
therefore, be said at once that in the treatise before us Dr. Crocker has 
more than kept the promises given in his other works. 

The book is gracefully dedicated to the memory of the late Dr. Tilbury 
Fox, for whose teaching and example the author expresses the deepest 
obligations. 

Contrary to the usual custom in works of similar magnitude, all refer¬ 
ences to the anatomy and physiology of the skin have been omitted, 
although the first few pages arc occupied with woodcuts, after Heitz- 
mann and Ranvier, showing the normal structure of the integument. 
The omission of the explanatory text is to be regarded as commendable, 
since much valuable space is generally devoted to information that is 
already in possession of the specialist, and which the student can readily 
find elsewhere. We also think that the preliminary chapters on scmei- 
ology, general therapeutics, etc., could as well have been spared for the 
same reasons. 

Dr. Crocker has had the courage of his convictions, and has refrained 
from inflicting a brand new classification of his own on an already over¬ 
burdened profession. The scheme adopted is mainly that of Hebra, 
with here and there certain modifications rendered necessary by the 
present state of knowledge. Clinical convenience has been consulted 
rather than an attempt at impossible scientific accuracy. 

After disposing of these prefatory considerations, the author takes up 
the discussion of the special pathology and therapeutics of the skin. 
Even in his own special field of pathological anatomy, Dr. Crocker has 
kept himself well in hand, and by an arrangement of the type much that 
would be read with profit by the physician may, temporarily at least, be 
passed over by the student. Occasionally, it seems to us that some sub¬ 
jects have received inadequate treatment on the practical side; for, after 
all. the end of medical learning is the cure of disease. 

While hardly relevant here, still, in this day of extreme devotion to 
pathology, the dictum of Hebra, “ Wo der Patholog und der Kliniker 
lm Strcite sind, muss der Kliniker Meister sein,” should he constantly in 
mind. Dr. Crocker has hardly sinned at all in giving undue prominence 
to pathological questions, but we confess to some disappointment at the 
comparatively short space allotted to that most important and most 
frequent of all skin diseases, eczema. 

The author’s special views on certain dermatological questions are 
well known to readers of current literature, and we need only mention, 
among other matters, that the essential connection between scleroderma 
and morphma is again'brought forward. Under the rather unfortunate 
title of hydroa he accepts as a substantive affection the group of clinical 
symptoms called bv Duhring dermatitis herpetiformis. Dr. Crocker 
avers that Tilbury Fox and Duhring were the first in recent times to 
give a precise signification to this disorder. We remember Fox’s contri¬ 
butions very distinctly, and we must believe that, whether ultimately 
right or wrong, the credit of the generalization belongs to the American 
dermatologist. Dr. Crocker would still look upon impetigo herpetiformis 
as belonging to a class by itself. 

Certain other points of interest may be briefly noted. The so-called 
seborrheeal eczema receives scant notice. Under the head of seborrhcea, 
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the author states that this condition is declared by Unna to be always 
inflammatory, but that, on the contrary, though often accompanied by 
inflammation, there are many exceptions. The same German observer’s 
theory of the function of the sweat glands is merely mentioned without 
further comment. 

After giving in some detail the points bearing on the relationship of 
lupus and tuberculosis, the conclusion drawn is that, at best, the former 
condition is a local tuberculosis without any tendency to generalize. 

Ichthyol, as a remedial agent, is somewhat curtly dismissed, and in Dr. 
Crocker’s estimate of the drug we must also concur. Sulphur, in tea¬ 
spoonful doses in milk, twice a day, is extolled as a remedy of consider¬ 
able power in hyperidrosis. Upon this recommendation we tried it in 
an obstinate case of sweating of the palms, and we were much delighted 
to find that its beneficial action had not been over-estimated. On the 
other hand, counter-irritation in some forms of eczema, a method of 
treatment introduced recently by Dr. Crocker, has not given any special 
results in our practice. 

To give anything like a satisfactory sketch even of this important 
work, we should be obliged to extend this notice beyond our limits, and 
we shall, therefore, have to content ourselves in conclusion with a few 
brief remarks on its general method. 

We are acquainted with few books in which the subject is so'systemati¬ 
cally handled. Every theme, with but few exceptions, is thoroughly 
treated, and the author has certainly mastered the happy faculty of saying 
much in a comparatively few words. Each disorder is considered from 
the standpoint of its symptomatology, diagnosis, pathology, anatomy, and 
therapeutics. A foot-note to most of the chapters gives a good working 
bibliography, in which no trustworthy reference is overlooked, and 
numerous other citations throughout the text bear witness to the author’s 
wide reading. Many well-executed cuts illustrate the morbid anatomy 
of the diseases of the skin, and it is a notable fact that in this direction 
Dr. Crocker’s own labors have been important and fruitful. Consider¬ 
able attention is given to the maladies of the skin affecting children. 

By an ingenious arrangement of bold-faced and other types the eye is 
attracted and emphasis laid on special points. A judicious conservatism 
is manifested throughout the treatise, and, at the same time, its pages 
discover to us the welcome truth that for the educated dermatologist the 
schools have lost their sway, and that at last we have all come to a very 
near agreement, both as to fact and expression. Indeed, we have been so 
favorably impressed with this valuable addition to the literature of der¬ 
matology, that we have little or nothing but hearty admiration for it, 
and we, therefore, take great pleasure in recommending it to the careful 
study of all those interested in this important branch of medical science. 

W. A. H. 



